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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

The Samaritans lived in Samaria, a country between 
Jerusalem and Gallilee. The Samaritans and Jews 
hated each other, and would have no dealings together. 
If you will read the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, you 
will learn the reason of this enmity. 

When Jesus was preaching to thgpeople, a lawyer 
asked him which was the first and great¢ommandment ; 
and Jesus answered and said that the first was to love 
God with all the heart and soul, and mind and strength, 
and that the second was like it, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” But the lawyer asked, “Who is my 
neighbor 2” And, to show him and to teach us that all 
mankind are our neighbors, and that we ought to love 
every body, and try to do them all the good we can, he 
told them a story. He said a certain man, a Jew, went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
who, robbed him of what he had, stripped him naked, 
and left him half déad- ‘Then a certain priest came 
that way, and looked at him, and passed by on the 
other side. A Levite also came down and saw him, and 
passed by on the other side. But a Samaritan came 
along and saw him and had compassion on him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and took 
him to a tavern and gave the keeper some money, and 
told him to take good care of the poor man, and he would 
pay the bill. Then Jesus asked the lawyer which of the 
three was neighbor to him that fell among thieves? And 
the lawyer said, “ He that had mercy on him.” So it is 
not those that live nearest to us that are our neighbors, 
but those that are in want, both far and near. 

But some of our young readers may say, there are no 
Jews nor Samaritans now with us, and we have no 
money to give to poor people, and how can we show our 
love to our neighbors? We will tell you a story of what 
a boy did, without money, which showed real love to 
his neighbor. This boy was going to his Sabbath 
School one morning when he passed a little boy setting 
on a door step. As he looked pale and feeble, he stop- 
ped and spake to him about his health. The little boy 
asked him where he was going? He replied that he 
was going to Sabbath School, and asked him if he should 
not like to go? “I should like to go very much,” said 
he, “but I cannot walk—I ama cripple.” “Will you 
go if [ will carry you?” “Yes, indeed; and thank you 
too.” “ Well then, get on my back—the school is near 
by.” So he carried him to school, and told the Super- 
intendent that he meant to bring him every Sabbath, be- 
cause he is a cripple. 

Was not this doing good, like the good Samaritan ? 

Some little girls may say, “We girls cannot carry 
boys on our backs.” Very true, and we will tell you 
how a little girl showed her love to her neighbor in a 
much easier way. As she was going to Sabbath School 
she passed some beggar girls, who threw dirt on her 
white dress. She took no notice of it; but when she 


went home she asked her mother for a piece of cake, 
which she took with her when she went to school again. 
She saw the same beggar girls and gave them the cake. 
They were surprised, and said, “You are very kind. 
We thought you was proud of your white dress, and 
threw dirt on you this morning; youare very kind, where 
are going?” “Iam going to the Sabbath School. We 
are all kind there, and will be kind to.you if you will go!” 
“ What do you do there?” “Owe read good books, and 
sing and pray, and our Teachers til us pretty stories 
out of the Bible.” “We are not’ fit to go, we are 50 
ragged.” “No matter, you will be as welcome as any4 
one. Come, and we may do'something for you.” They 
went, and the good little girl told her mother what had 
happened, and she gave her some clothes {hat she had 
outgrown, and which just fit the little beggar girls— 
who soon learned to love the school as well as their 
friend did. Was not this returning good for evil ? 
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THE CONTRAST ,.««-NO. I. 4 

BY FRANCES. + 
Annette’s cheeks were crimson with heat, and 
large drops of perspiratiou stood upon her brow; 
but the moment she entered the house, and had‘ 





door to meet her, she went directly to her room, 
put her books and bonnet in their places, got 
some cool water aud washed her burning face— 
brushed her hair, adjusted her dress, and came 
to her mother, to see what she wished her to do. 
fer mother asked, **Do you not need to get 
cool and rested before you take your work?” 

‘¢] am cooler than when I came in,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and think I shall get rested about as 
soon to sew, as to sit still;” ‘‘or I will read the 
news to you,” she continued, taking up a paper 
near. Looking it over carefully, she read all 
that she thought would interest her mother; then 
laying it down, went into the kitchen, where 
Nancy the housemaid had just commenced get- 
ting supper. 

‘Can I do anything to help you?” she cheer- 
fully asked. 

‘* Not unless you will pick a few currants,” 
she replied, “‘ and I suppose you are too tired 
and warm to go out in the hot sun again.” 

‘¢ Oh, no!” said Annette. ‘I can get them.” 
So taking a dish, and putting on an old bonnet 
they kept there for Nancy to use, she was in a 
moment among the currant bushes.. She thought 
it very warm, and she was sorry that she could 
not have done something else, to have assisted 
Nancy*just asmuch. But as it happened so, she 
was determined to do readily, what would ren- 
der her most useful. ‘Then, when she recollect- 
ed that Nancy had been ironing that day, and 
how she must have suffered from heat and fa- 
tigue, she felt almost grateful that she had an 
opportunity to help her. 

As they were going to tea, Annette whispered 
to her mother, and asked if Willy might not sit 
with her at table. Her mother nodded assent, 
and she ran and moved his chair to her own 
corner of the table, then turned toher little broth- 
er, who had his mother’s hand, and beckoning 
to him to come with one hand, and pointing to 
the chair with the other, said with a pleasant 
smile, ‘* Come, Willy ! come to Sis;” and he in 
an instant left his mother, and running to his 
sister, put up his arms to be lifted into his chair, 


kissed the sweet little brother that came to the| ¢ 


asked her mother, if she might not assist Nancy 
to wash the dishes. Her mother wanted her to 
take care of Willy, but she wished also to en- 
courage feelings of sympathy and tenderness in 
her daughter, and she answered in the affirma- 
tive, and was going to lead Willy away. 

‘Oh, I can take care of Willy, too,” said An- 
nette running to her mother and coaxing Willy 
to go with her. Mrs. Bliss knew she would con- 
trive some way to interest him while she assisted 
Nancy. Annette went into her room, and found 
an old fan of no value, and some other things— 
itthen went to the garden, and got a handful of 
— and giving them all to Willy, stood him 
by-@ chair to play with them. Just then Nancy 
came in, and Annette said, ‘‘ I am going to wash 
the dishes for you; you see I have got something 
to divert Willy’s mind, and I guess he will be 

tood till I get them done.” ‘ Well, I will help 
you, said Nancy. ‘ No,no,” returned Annette, 
“‘T tan do them alone, you are tired, and I 
wait ‘yoll to go to your room and rest.” So 
Nancy left her; she was glad to rest, and An- 
nette soon had her work all done. Her brother 
got tired of his flowers, before she got quite 
through, and began to look a little unpleasant, 
but she talked to him and managed to keep him 
quiet till the last. 
How few little girls would make such an ef- 
fort, to assist two at the same time. And yet, 
how much happiness must result from such ef- 
fort. If all our young friends knew this, how 
soon would their exertions be devoted to the 
good of those arouud them, rather than in vio- 
lent play. 

The remainder of the day was spent in much 
tlé same way—in watching Willy, and improv- 
ing every moment in employment, when he need- 
ed not her immediate attention. 

Which of these two girls went to rest that 
night, with the most happy heart? 


—_<f>—— 
THE DEATH OF A MOTHER, 
BY R. H. DANA. 

“The sun is not set yet, Thomas?” ‘ Not 
quite, sir. It blazes through the trees on the 
hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire.” 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and 
with his hat still over his brow, turned his glazed 
dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before that he had heard that his moth- 
er was ill, and could not survive but a day or 
two. He had lived nearly apart from society, 
and being a lad of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, 
had made a world to himself. His thoughts and 
feelings were so much in it, that excepting in re- 
lation to his own home, there were the same 
vague and strange notions in his brain concern- 
ing the state of things surrounding him, as we 
have of a foreign land. 

Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear to him, 
in having a character so much like his own. 
For, though the cares and attachments of life 
had long ago taken the place of a fanciful exis- 
tence in her, yet her natural turn of mind was 
strong enough to give to these something of the 
romantic of her disposition. This had led to a 
more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his 
remembrance the hours they had sat together by 
the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
melancholy voice, as she spoke of what she had 
undergone at the loss of her parents and hus- 
band. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her af- 








and she moved him to the table. After tea she 





fectionate look of approval when he had done 
well, her care that he should be a just man, and 
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her motherly anxiety lest the world should go 
hard with him, all crowded into his mind, and he 
thought that every worldly attachment was here- 
after to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent tu- 
multuous grief and a numb insensibility. Step- 
ping into the carriage, with a slow weak motion 
like one who was quitting the sick chamber for 
the first time, he began his journey homeward. 
As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that 
were here and there over the sky seemed to look 
down in pity, and shed a religious and healing 
light upon him. But they soon went out, one 
after another, and as the last faded from his im- 
ploring sight, it was as if every thing good and 
holy had forsaken him. The faint tint in the 
east soon became a ruddy glow, and the sun 
shooting upward, burst over every living thing 
in full glory. The sight went to Arthur’s sick 
heart, as if it were in mockery of his misery. 

Leaning back in his carriage, with his_ hand 
over his eyes, he was carried along, hardly se 


sible that it wasday. The old servant, Thaipas, fe 
who was sitting by his side, went on talking in a 


low monotonous tone; but Arthur only heard 
something sounding in his ears, scarcely heeded 
that it was a human voice. He had @ sense 6f 
wearisomeness from the motion of the ‘eartiage, 


but in all things else, the day passed as a melanie me. 


choly dream. a, 
Almost the first words Arthur spake 


' were. 
those I have mentioned. As he looked ontiabon P 
the setting sun, he shuddered through, his whole; 


frame, and then became sick and pale, He 


thought he knew the hill near him; and, as they | sis 


wound round it, some peculiar old trees appear~ 
ed, and he was in a few minutes in rae a? of; 
the scenery near home. The river before, 
reflecting the bright evening sky, looked as.if 
poured out from a molten mine. The. meee 
gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into, short gay notes, or singing their 
evening songs in the trees. It was a bitter thing 
to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near 
his. own home too. 
upon the old wooden bridge. The sound wént 
to his heart. It was here his mother took her 
last leave of him, and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a 
feeling of strangeness, that every thing should 
be just as it was when he left it. There was an 
undefined thought floating in his mind that his 
mother’s state would produce a visible change 
in all that he had been familiar with. But the 
boys were at their noisy games in the street, the 
laborers returning, talking together, from their 
work, and the old men sitting quietly at their 
doors. Heconcealed himself as well as he could, 
and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As. they drew near the house, the night was 
shutting in about, and there was a melancholy 
gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if ap- 
proaching his mother’s tomb. He entered the 
parlor. All was as gloomy and still as a desert- 
ed house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious 
step overhead. It was in his mother’s cham- 
ber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her 
brother’s neck, without uttering a word. As 
soon as he could speak he asked, ‘ Is she alive?” 
he could not say, my mother. ‘ She is sleeping,” 
answered his sister, ‘‘and must not know to- 
night that you are here; she is too weak to bear 
it now.” ‘TI will golook at her, then, while she 
sleeps,” said he, drawing his handkerchief from 
his face. His sister’s sympathies had made him 
shed the first tear which had fallen from him that 
day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still 
awe upon him; and as he drew near his mother’s 
bedside, and looked upon her pale, placid, and 
motionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest 
he should disturb the secret communion that the 
soul was:holding with the world it was about to 
enter, The loss he was about suffering, and his 
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His horses’ hoofs. strriek- 


heavy grief were all forgotten in the feelings of 
a holy inspiration, and he was as it were, in the 
midst of invisible spirits, ascending and descend- 
ing. His mother’s lip moved slightly as she ut- 
tered an indistinct sound. He drew back, and 
his sister went near to her, and she spoke. It 
was the same gentle voice which he had known 
and felt from his childhood. The exultation of 
his soul left him—he sunk down, and his misery 
went over him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became 
composed enough to see him, Arthur went into 
her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that _bless- 
ed him. It was the short struggle of a meek 
spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and 
the tears. trickled down between her pale thin 
fingers.. As she -beeame tranquil, she spoke of 
the gratitude she*felt at being spared to see him, 


_|} before she. died» 


“My dear mother,” said Arthar—but he.could 
at goon. His voice was chgked; his eyes fill- 
“with tears, and the agony of his Soul was vis- 
je,ig hiface- .**Do not be so, afflicted, Ar- 
ss of me. . We are not to part for- 
: smber, too, how comfortable and 
happy you have made my days. Heaven, I 
know, will bless 80 good a son as you have been 
c You will have that consolation, my son, 
which visits,.but a few—you will be able to look 
ba i Your past conduct to me, not without 
‘pam Only, but with aholy joy. And think ‘here- 
aftér of the peac® of mind you now give me, now 
Lam about to die, in the thought of leaving your 
ister te: your love and care. So long as you 
live, she will‘find you a father and a brother to 
her She‘patsed for a moment. ‘TI have al- 
ways*felt that: I could meét death with compo- 
sure; but*fidid not know,’’ she said with atrem- 


s|ulous voice, her lips quivering—* I did not know 


how *hard’a thing it would be to leave my chil- 
dren, till’ now that the hour has come.” 

Aftér'a little while, she spoke of his father, 
and.said; that she had lived with the belief ‘thgt 
-he wes mindful of her, and’ with the conviction 
|which grew stronger as death approached, that 
she should meet him invangther world. She said 
but little more,‘as she grew weaker and weaker 
évery hour. Apthur sat by in silence, holding 
her hand. He saw that she was sensible; he 
was watching her countenance, for every now 
and then she opened her dull eyes’ and looked 
toward him, and endeavored to smile. 

The day wore slawly away. The sun went 
down, and the melancholy and still twilight came 
on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the 
watch, telling him: with a resistless power, that 
the hour was drawing .nigh.. He gasped, as if 
under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which .it 
was not for human strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light 
of the night-lamp ‘in the chimney corner, the fur- 
niture in the room threw huge and uncouth fig- 
ures over the walls. All was unsubstantial and 
visionary, and the shadowy ministers of death 
pointed them. Arthur shuddered for a minute 
with superstitious awe; but the solemn elevation 
which a good man feels at the sight of the dying, 
took possession qf him, and he became calm 
again. . 

Tales ‘conieush of death has so much which is 
exalting, that our grief is for thetime forgotten— 
And could one, who had seen Arthur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grand and 
grave repose of his countenance, lie would hard- 
ly have known him. 

The livid hue$ of death were fast spreading 
over his mother’s face. He stooped forward to 
catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick 
and faint. ‘*My mother;” she opened her eyes 
for the last time upon him—a faint flush passed 
over her cheek—there was the serenity of an 
angel in her look+—her hand just pressed his. 
It was all over. His spirit had endured its ut- 





most. It sunk down from its unearthly height; 








and, with his face upon his mother’s pillow, he 
wept like a child. 
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THE MOTHER IN HER CLOSET. 
To the President of the Maternal Association in : 

Dear Madam,—lt is always with feelings of 
the most thrilling interest that I contemplate the 
character and object of your association—an as- 
sociation which, I feel assured, commands the 
blessing of God, and which from its very nature, 
must prove a prominent means in the salvation 
of souls and the advancement of Zion. And it 
is through vou to your society that I would ask 
leave to communicate a few facts connected 
with my own personal experience, and relavent 
to the object for which your prayers and efforts 
are called into requisition; not that I deem them 
singular, but with the humble hope that they may 
have some little effect in encouraging and insti- 
gating mothers to unwearied exertion for the sal- 
vation of their children. 

I am the youngest of a large family, which has 
been blessed with pious and prayerful parents, 
and all the members of which, with one excep- 
tion, are professed followers of Christ. Early 
accustomed to religious instruction, I cannot re- 
collect the time when I was not, toa great ex- 
tent, conscious of my duties to God, and of the 
necessity of seeking from him the forgiveness of 
my sins; and.there is many a spot around the 
home of my infancy, still fresh and distinct in 
memory, where, prompted by some sudden and 
then unintelligible impulse, I was constrained to 
turn away from my childish amusements, and 
drop on my knees to ‘Our Father which is in 
heaven.” But, like many other children, I pos- 
sessed strong passions and an excitable tempera- 
ment, and these scattered seeds of the Spirit 
were always soon choked by the luxuriant growth 
of the thorns and thistles of a depraved heart. 
As I grew and increased in years, these impres- 
sions became less frequent and less serious in 
their character, till, by mingling in the world 
and pursuing its pleasures, 1 seemed nearly to 
have lost all regard for my religious interests, 
and to have imbibed a spirit of hostility to every 
thing that is good and holy. But the eye ofa 
loving mother was upon me; and, as I have rea- 
son to hope, the ear of a gracious God was open 
to the fervent suplications of that mother for her 
wandering, wayward child. My dear mother 
was naturally modest,and retiring in her habits, 
and, as I approached to manhood, seldom ad- 
dressed me by direct and personal exhortations; 
but when she did thus address me, her ardor and 
tears bespoke a heart keenly alive to my eternal 
interests. Herpiety was ofthat character which 
seeks the closet as the principal scene of its 
operations, relying on the spirit of God as the 
surest and most effectual means. Meanwhile I 
was fast ripening in the ways of wickedness, and 
rejoicing in the belief that I had cast off the irk- 
some and unnecesssary restraints of religious 
fear, and was rapidly overcoming the annoy- 
ances of a conscience which would still occa- 
sionally remind me of forgotten blessings and 
slighted love. 

At this time, and with such feelings, I entered 
upon my college course, where I was not ‘long 
in graduating from one stage of unbelief to an- 
other, till I arrived at the maximum of human 
folly and madness—an avowal of Atheism. My 
Bible, though not altogether thrown aside, was 
kept only for its literary beauties; the public 
worship of God was attended only from necessi- 
ty; and my religious companions were shunned, 
lest they should disturb my feelings by their 
superstitious conversation,—and thus I became 
recreant to every holy principle—a self-exile 
from the kingdom of heaven. And where was 





now that praying mother?, Thanks be to God, 
she was still in the closet wrestling in behalf of 
her son, before that Being whom he had so 
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"yebelliously forsaken and denied; and though 
“her prayers were yet unanswered, her faith was 
“constant and unshaken. 


Near the close of my first year in College, on 
a certain occasion when my mind was busied in 
schemes of future happiness in literary pursuits, 
I was powerfully impressed with the reflection 
that all these plans would fail to bring the hap- 
piness they promised, and that there was some 
higher and nobler pursuit, which should be made 
the grand object of life. This reflection often 
recurring, disturbed my peace, and destroyed all 
relish for my favoriteemployments. Conscience 
was not long in revealing duty. Its still small 
voice was distinctly heard:to say, ‘“‘ Return, and 
make thy peace with God!” But oh the dis- 
tance! to return to that God whom my wicked 
heart would banish from the universe. I made 
an effort to rid myself of these feelings, but in 
vain. I at length resolved to defer all concern 
about them till after a journey which I was about 
to make toa neighboring state. With such a 
resolution I set out, promising myself pleasure 
and peace for a few days at least; but, alas! 
wherever I went I carried a heavy and troubled 
heart, which forbade me to be happy. I return- 
ed; and after resorting in vain to every resource 
my mind could suggest, in search of that peace, 
for which my mind was craving, I resolved to 
submit to heaven, and, like the prodigal son, 
humbly beg for @ardon and acceptance; which, 
after many doubts and fears, through great mer- 
cy, I had reason to hope were granted. 

I soon after visited home with new hopes and 
new affections; but the report of my change of 
feelings had preceded me. On entering the 
house I was met by my dear mother, who eager- 
ly grasped my hand, and with tearful eyes and a 
throbbing heart exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh it has been my 
daily prayer that I might live to see you a Chris- 
tian! and now I know, yes I know that God hears 
prayer.” And here the great secret was reveal- 
ed. The spirit of that mother’s prayers had fol- 
lowed me through all the dark wanderings of 
scepticism and infidelity, determined to reclaim 
and to save. 

In less than four months afterwards, she was 
taken to heaven. And when the last fearful 
hour arrived, as she lay tortured with pain, yet 
in tremulous accents singing, amid the very ago- 
nies of death, 

“ Welcome celestial bands, 

To bear my soul away ”— 
how did my anguished heart weep and regret 
that it had not sooner turned from the error of 
its ways! And oh, if I ever felt gratitude, it was 
when hanging over that death bed. I thanked 
God for the rich and inestimable gift of such a 
mother, and prayed that he would receive her 
departing spirit. 

If my heart has ever been renewed—if my 
sins have ever been forgiven, I feel that I owe 
it, through the mercy of God, to a pious mother’s 
prayers. And whenever I shall grow faint and 
desponding amid the trials of a sinful world, this 
thought will never fail to strengthen and encour- 
age me. The memory of those prayers, where- 
ever I am, still, like a guardian angel, hovers 
over my heart, to restrain me from evil, and 
cheered me onward in the way of life. 

(io on then, mothers, and pray for your chil- 
dren. ‘Pray without ceasing.” If God seems 
regardless of your supplications, agd suffers them 
to press onward in the road to death; faint not, 
nor remit yougefforts, but remember that “his 
mercy enduréf™ forever ”—that ‘the eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry ”—that, though “ clouds and 
darkness are round about him, righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
Faint not, till every wandering, weary lamb is 
brought back to the fold, there to rest beneath 
the protection and the smiles of that Being 
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AN AFFECTING SCENE, 

The time had arrived at which the children of 
a happy family usually retired to rest. After 
suitable preparations had been made, the pious 
mother directed the youngest (a son of nearly 
four years) to recite his prayers as usual, which 
he did, and was properly placed in bed. His 
sister a little older than himself, retired also, 
after having embraced her affectionate little 
brother in her.arms. The mother returned to 
another family residing in an adjoining room, 
where the father of these children was sitting. 
In a few moments a voice was heard. It was 
the voice of prayer, and the voice of a sister 
praying for herself and little brother. The pa- 
rents listened, and directly, loud sobs were heard, 
while the voice of prayer from the little daugh- 
ter continued in strains like the following: 
‘‘ Lord, bless me, and give me a new heart. 
Make me a good child that I may go to heaven. 
Lord, forgive me, for I have been angry with 
my little brother to-day, and struck him; and 
give me a new heart, that I may never do it 
again. Lord bless my little brother, and give 
him a new heart, that we may both go to heav- 
en. I want to love the Lord. I want to goto 
heaven. I want a new heart, that I may be hap- 
py-” Directly the mother arose, entered the 
room, and found both the children bathed in 
tears. The daughter, looking up to her dear 
mother, said, “1 have been praying for a new 
heart, that I may go to heaven; that my little 
brother may have a new heart and go to heaven 
too.” Upon asking the little boy, bathed in tears 
and sobbing aloud, ‘*‘ What are you crying for?” 
he replied, ‘‘I want a new heart that I may go 
to heaven. I want God to forgive me, that I 
may go to heaven with you and father and sis- 
ter.” The little girl then requested the mother 
to pray with them. The request, with pleasure, 
was granted. She knelt and prayed for them 
by their bedside; after which she left the room 
in which they were. The father scarce able to 
restrain his feelings, west into the room, and 
bowed over the dear ones, and assured them that 
God was good and would hear little children’s 
prayers, forgive and bless them, and take them 
to heaven when they died. 

Thus comforted, he left them in tears, and in 
a little time they were peaceably locked in the 
slumbers of the night. How happy were those 
parents in their reflections and remarks upon 
the scene which had just passed before their 
wondering and weeping eyes. I am sure of this, 
as that father is the writer of this imperfect 
sketch.— Mother’s Assistant. 


— 
JAMES. 

James had avery good andkind mother. She 
was always accustomed to speak to her son with 
tenderness and affection. And James loved his 
mother very much. He tried to please her in 
all that he did. When she bade him do any 
thing he never hesitated, but went directly about 
it. When he vag ol to study his Sabbath 
School lesson, he fvould bring his little chair to 
his mother’s side, and quietly sit until he had 
committed his task. And every body that saw 
little James’s conduct remarked what a good 
boy he was—and they all loved him. Bdt when 
he became larger and older, he ran about the 
streets, and became acquainted with a number 
of bad boys; and they told him a great many 
fine things that pleased him much, ay he began 
to love them. He would often ruff’away from 
his mother to see them. They taught him to 
say bad words, which is very sinful in any child. 
One day his mother bade him do some little 
thing for her—but who can tell of her surprise, 
when her darling boy exclaimed, ‘I won't!” 
The good woman was so affected that she could 





whose love infinitely surpasses the strongest 
earthly affection. Ss. 





not speak. She wept aloud. James saw what 
he had done, and felt it too, and his heart was 
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touched. He ran up to his mother crying— 
‘‘Dear mother, forgive me—forgive me; 1 am sor- 
ry for what I have done. O, forgive me.” His 
mother embraced him, and affectionately be- 
sought him never to be guilty of talking so to 
her again, which James in tears promised he 
would not do. And we are glad to say he has 
always been a very good boy, and has left those 
bad companions who enticed him away into sin. 

Will not every reader be careful that he does 
not go into bad company!—that he be always 
kind and obliging to his good mother? Dochil- 
dren, fear to go with those youth, who delight to 
lead you astray, and obey your parents, and the 
God of heaven will bless you.— Portland Tribune. 








MORALITY. 








RUNNING AFTER SQUIRRELS. 

One of the most valuable habits of life is that 
of completing every undertaking. The mental 
dissipation in which persons of talent often in- 
dulge, and to which perhaps they are more prone 
than others, is destructive beyond what can 
readily be imagined. A man who has lost the 
power of prosecuting a task the moment its 
novelty is gone, or it is become encumbered 
with difficulty, has reduced his mind into a state 
of the most lamentable and wretched imbecility. 
His life will inevitably be one of shreds and 
patches. ‘The consciousness of not having per- 
severed to the end of any single undertaking 
will hang over him like a spell, and will para- 
lyze all his energies; and he will at last believe, 
that however fair may be his prospects, and how- 
ever feasible his plans, he is fated never to suc- 
ceed. The habit of finishing ought to be formed 
in early youth. 

Some years ago, a gentleman visiting in a cer- 
tain place, became slightly acquainted with a 
Mr. Alsop who resided there. Being desirous of 
knowing more about his character, he made in- 
quiries of another gentleman, who had known 
him from his childhood. ‘* Why,” said the oth- 
er, “‘as to Mr. Alsop, perhaps I can best des- 
cribe him to you by relating an anecdote of his 
youthful days.”” The inquirer was very atten- 
tive to hear the story, and the gentleman pro- 
ceeded thus :— 

‘*When John Alsop was about fifteen years 
old, his father and another man were engaged 
one day in building that heavy log fence, which 
the first settlers here used to make when they 
cleared up new land. You know they would lay 
one very large log on the ground for a founda- 
tion; then put down what they called skids, and 
roll up another large log to lie upon the other. . 
This rolling up was hard work, and required all 
their strength, and needed to be done very cau- 
tiously, lest the log should slip, or roll back upon 
them and killthem. The two men were rolling 
up a very heavy log with their handspikes, and 
John’s business was to clap under a block on the 
skid, to keep the log safe while his father should 
renew his hold with his handspike. Having 
given a good lift, and tugging with all his might, 
the father called out to his son, ‘‘ There, Johnny, 
put under your block quick.” John started very 
nimbly a yard or two, and snatched up his block, 
when suddenly the loud chirp of a squirrel struck 
his ear. Quick as lightning he threw down his 
block and ran off, to cast stones at the squirrel, 
and attempt to kill him, leaving his father and 
the other man to hold the log till he eame back, 
or let it roll back and endanger their lives. 
There, sir, you have an idea of the character of 
John Alsop, though it is thirty years since that 
transaction, for he has been running after squirrels 
ever since.” 

This story is no doubt amusing to children; 
let it also be instructive. Let us see whether 
they understand it well. Is it possible the gen- 


tleman could mean that John Alsop had literally 
spent all his time for thirty years in chasing and 





Certainly not. Nor did he 


stoning squirrels? 










; 








mean that this had been his principal business 
for one month or one week. He only meant 
that John Alsop’s conduct since had generally 
been very similar to that which has been related. 
He had not been steady to his business, or regu- 
lar in his purposes and habits. He would begin 
some new enterprise, and pursue it diligently for 
a little while; then he would suddenly drop it, 
and eagerly engage in some amusement or some 
visionary project of business, which nobody else 
expected would ever come to any thing. In his 
youth, play and thoughtless company took off 
his attention from work and from school. No- 
body called him a bad or a vicious boy, but every 
body knew he was fickle, easily drawn away, 
and far from being diligent, industrious and per- 
severing. When he was a young man he could 
not fix upon any employment, but tried one a 
little while, then another, and then another. 
One advised him this way, and another that way, 
and he followed every body’s advice. _When he 
had a family, and found it necessary to exert 
himself, he was busy early and late; but it was 
to very little purpose. He lived in a great many 
different places, and it is an old and true prov- 
erb, that a “rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
He very often changed his employment. Now 
he was a farmer, then a trader, then a post rider, 
then a deputy sheriff, then a mechanic of some 
sort without first learning the art. He would 
just begin to do a snug business in some pursuit, 
when he would hear or think of something else; 
and before any body would know it, he would be 
scampering after the squirrel. He made of course 
many foolish bargains, lost or threw away a great 
deal of his hard earned money, and always kept 
his family poor. The education of his children 
has been neglected. They are growing up in 


. habits of idleness and negligence. People say 


they resemble their father very much, and they 
fear they will be no better than squirrel hunters 
all their days. 

Now, let all children and youth take warning 
from John Alsop. Let them acquire the babit of 
fixed attention to what they are doing. If they 
are employed in labor, or study, or hearing the 
instructions of another, or in innocent play, let 
them attend to it at the time, and finish it, and 
then think seriously what they have to do next, 
and then go and do that other thing with the 
same attention and diligence. Let them never 
leave important business for trifles, or take up 
with a project as avery good and promising 
thing until they have inquired all about it and 
examined it well. Let them be diligent and per- 
severing in every lawful undertaking of life, and 
‘‘ not meddle with those who are given tochange.” 
So let them form habits which will make them 
respectable in all the relations and situations of 
life. And may it never be said of one of our 
readers, that he or she is a person that runs af- 
ter squirrels. 








VARIETY. 








Beware of Impatience. 


There’s many a pleasure in life which we might pos- 
sess, were it not for our impatience. Young people, es- 
pecially, miss a great deal of happiness, because they 
cannot wait till the proper time. A man once gave a 
fine pear to his little boy, saying to him, “ The pear is 

mn, now, my boy, but lay it by for a week, and it will 
en be ripe and very delicious.” “ But,” said the child, 
“I want to eat it now, father.” “TI tell you it is not ripe 
yet,” said the father. “It will not taste good, and, be- 
side, it will make you sick.” “No it won't, father, I 
know it won't, it looks so good. Do let me eat it!” 
After a little more teasing, the father consented, and the 
child eat the pear. The consequence was, that the next 
day, he wastaken sick; and came very near dying. Now 
all this happened, because the child was impatient. He 
couldn’t wait, and, accordingly, the pear that might have 
been very pleasant and harmless, was the occasion of 
severe illness. Thus it is that impatience, in a thousand 
instances leads children, and pretty old ones too, to con- 
vert sources of happiness into actual mischief and 
misery. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There was some boys once who lived near a pond; 
and when winter came, they were very anxious to have 
it freeze over, so that they could slide and skate upon 
the ice. At last there came a very cold night, and in 
the morning the boys went to the pond to see if the ice 
would bear them. Their father came by at the moment, 
and seeing that it was hardly thick enough, told the boys 
that it was not safe yet, and advised them to wait anoth- 
er day before they ventured upon it. But the boys were 
ina great hurry to enjoy the pleasure of sliding and 
skating. So they walked out upon the ice; but pretty 
soon it began to crack—crack—crack! and down they 
were all plunged into the water! It was not very deep, 
so they got out, though they were very wet, and came 
near drowning ; and all because they could not wait. 

Now these things, though they may seem to be trifles, 
are full of instruction. They teach us to beware of im- 
patience, to wait till the fruit is ripe ; they teach us that 
the cup of pleasure, seized before the proper time, is 
turned to poison. They show us the importance of pa- 
tience.—Merry’s Museum. 


—.——_—— 
The Young Men at Sheffield. 


In a meeting of the whole school, formed of young 
men connected with the chapel in Rockingham Street, 
Sheffield, in 1827, when the scholars were invited to 
rise and tell if any of them had received any good since 
they became scholars, several got up, and told what the 
Lord had done for them. One said, that before he came, 
he was a swearer, a Sabbath breaker, and a very disobe- 
dient youth, and had almost become proverbial for wick- 
edness; but he thanked God that, by coming to tlie 
school, and hearing the instructions given, the Lord had 
shown into his dark mind; his understanding had been 
enlightened, and he had been led to see that the way he 
was in, was leading him fast to everlasting ruin. This 
had caused him to cry mightily to God for pardon and 
salvation, and he blessed his holy name that he had not 
cried in vain, for the Lord had heard his cries and seen 
his tears, come to his relief, and shed his love abroad in 
his heart, and he could then rejoice in the God of his 
salvation. Another said he should have reason to bless 
God toall eternity, for bringing him to school ; for before 
he came, he was blind and ignorant, but now both his 
eyes and his heart were opened, and he could then re- 
joice ina sin pardoning God. Several other testimo- 
nies, equally pleasing and encouraging were given. 

[Lendon Tract Society Anecdotes. 


ee 
A Sentch Boy. 

A boy was very steady in his attendance at a Sab- 
bath School in Edinburgh, in 1829, for a considerable 
time ; but, through the influence of bad companions, he 
became less regular, and at last left off attending alto- 
gether. After this, his Sabbaths were generally spent 
in open profaneness with his companions; but his 
pleasure was often marred by a painful consciousness 
that he was doing wrong; and the thought of his evil 
ways sometimes pressed so powerfully on his conscience, 
that he would resolve to return to the school next Sab- 
bath. One Sunday evering, he went to hear a sermon, 
which powerfully arrested his attention. When the 
clergyman unfolded the glorious plan of redemption, the 
willingness of Christ to bear the punishment justly due 
to sinners, and remarked how awful the state of that sin- 
ner must be, who lived and died without loving such a 
Saviour, he became much alarmed. He felt that he was 
among the number of those who had not loved the 
Saviour. His former sins were remembered, and his 
heart was overwhelmed; his sins became to him asa 
heavy burden, too heavy for him to bear. But the fol- 
lowing passages of Scripture, among others, tended 
greatly to ease his mind; “Come unto me, all ye that 

abor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;” 
and, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth, for I am God, and besides me there is no Sa- 
viour.” His mind became enlightened in Divine thin 
and he returned again to the Sabbath School, where the 
exercises became profitable. He joined a Christian 
church ; and his ardent thirst for spiritual knowledge, 
his tenderness of conscience, his love to the people of 
God, dnd his anxiety to do good to others, became most 
encouraging and exemplary.—Ib. 


——— 
A London Scholar, 


Some time ago a respectably dressed man entered a 
Sunday Schpol in London, and after some conversation 
with the superintendent, stated that about twenty five 
years ago he Was a scholar in that school, and while in 
attendance, the truths of religion which he was taught 
made a strong impression on his mind. He left the 
school, and entered on board a ship in his majesty’s na- 
vy. He there experienced many trials, and endured 
many vicissitudes ; and though he made no profession 
of religion at that time, still many lessons which he had 
received from his teachers would come into his mind. 





At the close of the war, he was paid off; and, as a re- 


ward for his services, he received a considerable g 


and had prospered very well on his estete. He attribu- 
ted to the instructions received in the Sunday School the 
state of his mind while on ship-board, which would not 
allow him to commit sin as others did, and traced to the 
same cause his ultimate decision to lead a pious life; 
and further, that he considered his prosperity in his 
farm as mainly arising from the lessons of prudence and 
religion received in early life from his teachers. He 
expressed himself very grateful to God that he had been 
brought up in a Sunday School.—Jb. 


—~—+_—__ 
Crowded towns, and busy societies may delight the 


unthinking and the gay; but solitude is the best nurse 
of wisdom. 








POETRY. 








[Written from memory, by a mother.] 
THE CHILD WHO WAS SORRY FOR HER FAULT. 
MOTHER. 
Well, my dear, the setting sun 
Proclaims another journey done ; 
And with him has fled away, 
From your life another day. 
Has it been improved aright ? 
If it has, the sober night 
Will be pleasant as the morn 
When it first begins to dawn. 
Go, my child, and humbly pray 
To Him, who through the live-long day, 
Has protected you from ill ; 
Beg him to protect you still. @ 
CHILD. 
No, mamma, I dare not pray, 
I’ve been a wicked child to-day ; 
I broke a cup; no one was nigh 
To see me, so I told a lie. 
And when my sister Adelaide 
Look’d concerned, and softly said, 
* Mary, I’m afraid ’twas you,” 
I called her names, and struck her too. 
But when I was all alone, 
I —— how wicked I had grown ; 
I could not bear a!une to stay, 
So took my doll, and tried to play. 
I laid aside my doll, and took 
A pretty little story book ; 
Bunt it gave me no roliof, 
For my heart was full of grief. 
I took a walk among the trees, 
To try to get a minute’s ease ; 
But nothing—nothing made me glad ; 
All looked sorrowful and sad. 
For that lie, that dreadful lie, 
Cost me many a bitter sigh ; 
And the wicked words I said 
To my dear, dear Adelaide, 
All rushed together in my view, 
And then, mamma, I thought, if you 
All my wicked actions knew, 
You would not love me any more, 
Or treat me as you did before. 
So full of grief, and full of fears, 
I gave a loose to bitter tears. 
Tears could not ease my sorrowing breast, 
Nor give my guilty conscience rest. 
So now to you I’ve come to own 
All the shameful things I’ve done ; 
And take the punishment from you, 
Which so justly is my due. 
" MOTHER. 
Weeping child, the pain you felt 
Is in consequence of guilt ; 
This has filled your breast with fears ; 
This has drowned your eyes in tears ; 
Happy might you now have been, 
Had you not committed sin. 
Go, your injured sister find, 
Tell her the sorrows of your mind ;— 


And when to her you’re reco 

We will go to God, my child; ~ 

At his footstool humbly pray, 

That he may take your guilt away. 
And never, henceforth, while you live, 
Leave your chamber till you give 
Your heart to God in earnest prayer, 
That, under his protecting care, 
Your time may gently glide away, 
And you may live, each passing day, 
Better than the day before, 


The wrongs for which you —_ ; 





Till you learn to sin no more—Olive Leaf. 


of land in Canada, on which he had been located for sey- 4 
eral years, and while there, he became decidedly pious, | 








Entreati@er kindly to forgive wr. 
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